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^e &taU»mam\}\p of <Slinuintt Bnrke. 

Statebiunship has been termed national faonsekeepin^. This homely 
description views the atateiman only in his admiDistra^re capacity. 
Contemplated in all its reladons, we mtut i^ard atateamansfaip, in respect 
to the work petformtd, or the sphere of the Btateaman's tabor — to the 
ol^tt aimed at, or the goal of the statesman's endeavon — to the ifteeu 
altainedtow the statesman's reception. 

Let us first coDuder the sphere of the Btatetman's labor. He ^either 
the founder of the state or the administrator of ila afiun. He either 
(»^anizes ideas into iaadtntions, or, the institationa being funiisbed to 
his hands, keepe them h operation. The one has the cotiitnMvt gaa- 
tus, and fbreeasting the futare oonditioDa of sooie^, adapts gorem- 
ment to its wants. The other /mum on prtcedenU, studies his part, and 
becomes a manager of men, of conventitma, and of parties. Each is 
Tieceaaary to the state. But the state architect, since ha possesses the 
great«et skill, is entitled to the highest praise. 

The objects of the stateemao'e endearon are twofold. He either t«t>- 
etencea ideas, and se^ to embody them ia institatioiie, or he lerereiieia 
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iiiBUtiiUoiu, and maiotdnB the established order of things. The one ia a 
radical, who, lidng above the accidents of his birth, seeb " nev botUea 
for the ueir wine." The other is a contervative, who regards the actual 
attaiDments of mankind as the highest possible- attainments. When the 
radical is successful, we accord him unsparing praise. To him sodety is 
indebted for progress. To him we look flir the fulfillment of all the old 
prophesies respecUng the great good of the coming age. 

The consideration of the success of the statesman involree his fitness 
or unfitoees for the control ot the forces with which he must deal. He 
may ful from two causes. He may be in advance of his age, and his 
contemporaries may therefore regard him as a dreamer — his schemes as 
ingenious impracticabilities. Or his personal peculiarities, his temper 
and address may be so forbidding, as to thwart bis best endeavors to 
carry out bis views. In snch a case, the world may be more indebted to 
him than to the statesman whose ideas run parallel to those of big 
countrymen. The latter keeps hip countrymen content in the midst of 
miseries and dangers. The former, if he does not himself rescue them 
from their perils and disasters, points out a sure deliverance. 

From this view of statesmanship in general,'l6t us pass to that of . 
Hr. Burke. 

Burke did not hve in the period of the organization of the British 
government His timw, however, called for the exercise of the reform- 
ing, remodeling genius, which is allied to that of the state architect. 
Here Burke foiled. Had he been a member of the conventi(»i which 
framed our constitution, he conid have proposed no other government 
than that of a mixed monarchy. In &ct, the past was his book of in- 
struction. To him the greatest achievements of the past were the most 
desirable achievements for the present and the future. In his own par* 
liament, no great improvement in state policy was ever proposed by 
him. k is said in "British Eloquence," that "He was the greatest 
teacher of civil prudence the world ever saw." Possibly a government, 
Hke the English monarchy, might be framed from his maxims and sug- 
gestions ; but one in no respect different or superior. The true value of 
this observation, then, is, that Burke's works contain invaluable sugges- 
tions for administering the mixed monarcby he served. 

Nor did he excel as an adminittraior of public affairs. We shall see 
hereafter that his personal habiU, tastes, and manners, as well as peculiar 
cast of mind, unfitted him for leadership. Yet he well knew when 
tiie B]»rit of the constitution was violated, when laws failed in efficacy, 
or (^cers in duty. He could see with his own eyes, and arrest the at- 
tenljon of others to the sunken rocks and the breakers ahead ; but could 
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not bimself direct the beltn of state. He coaM nat lead, but he edueaUd 
leaden. He lacked, then, the highest architectonic skill, and alao tbe 
practical administrative talent of the statesman. 

Hie most prominent ^aracterietic of his stateemanship, was his eon- 
HnmUtm, He was hj lempeiamCTt, hy education, and hf the whole 
cast of his mind, a canaerTatiT& " Better maintain seoure posseseion of 
one acre of soil, than hasard anght for an em^ra:'^^-fluch was the spon- 
taneous lan^age of his cautious temperament. His nniversitj edods- 
don was conserrative in a eootrolling degree. It ia not strange that so 
few have graduated from the aristocratic institutions of England withont 
a deep disgust for the people, and an orerweeniDg attachment for the 
privileged orders. The whole matdiiner; of these initdtntlons is fitted for 
the manufacture of Buppwtera of England, as it is — not of England as it 
might, or ought to be. If it be true, that tlie opinions formed, the senti- 
nenta imbibed, and the attachments made, during the disaplinary peri- 
od, abide with the man for good or for evil, then we think iJiat Bnriire^ 
ednoalion was an inflnence not to be of erlooked, in the rearing up of this 
etannch and hardy conservative. His powerful ims^na^on found in the 
past history of England tH that was inspiring to an exalted patriodam. 
His flist efibrts foreshadowed his last The spheres of thought and lalxv 
sre countless. What to do, and when to b^n, are queations detenirin«d 
by the predominating traits of individual mind. Bnrke's first work ww 
a defense of the Nation^ religion which he loved. In ading witii die 
American Colonies, he maintuned Uie andest laws and eustoms of th« 
realm. From that day onward &ronghout life, he was a sentinel on 
duty. He eulc^zed the corrupt Bourbons of France, and spoke in terms 
of passionate rage against the French reformers and mnrderas. Hast- 
ings bad ignored the laws of right and justice in distant India, Bttrke 
reminded him that in leaving his native isle, he did not leave b^od the 
law of morality. In short, we mean to say that such was the tonser- . 
rative tendency of this extraordinary man, that he woDld sooner defend 
t}ie venerated old, with the certunty of law, than fight for the new, with 
but a remote possibility of barm. His peculiar character in tiits respect 
cannot be better illustrated than by his own ideal of the trti* stateaman. 
"A man full of warm, speonlatire benevolence, may wish sooiety other- 
wise constituted than he finds it; but a good patriot, and a true pc^li- 
dan, always considers how he dall make the most of tJhe exiating mat*- 
rials of his country. A disposition to premne and an ability toimproM 
taken together, would be my standard of a stateaman, Ev«ry tUngi els4 
is vn^^ itt the ooncepfion, peribns in the execati(»." 
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BsAe*! reaeptm was not nocMBAil, ia the eotiiin(» MoeptMioii of Ui« 
tenn. Hs fiuled of g«ii«nil auocoM, and of iinmedut« popularity, from 
no want of knowledge of the proper boaineu of the ttatenpan. He wm 
BO drirelar— no bothowe ptditidMi. So man vaa ever better acqsamt- 
«d with all the material facts with which he had to deal. No one nor* 
patient in the atndy of alt the dry and haid leanimg of dataila. 

Kor did he &il froai aaj MH|ridon of bia want of integritf , or of indfr 
pwdence. He was too [noad to oormpt, or be comipted. He oonld 
not toast away the libertiea of bis oonntiyt or sell his honora fiir a bribe. 
His isdependenee ooet hioi office^ friends, inflnenoe. It was the o&pring 
of an intiMtaUe dogged will, but a will giving ttaadincsa to the efforta 
«^ an Bpri^t patootie man. 

Kor did he fail bacanse ha outran his oontemporaries in new idea. 
Bo never advaneed beyond the cnrTeat opinions of his time, nor rose to 
K^y emia«ioe, whence be oould behold a refonned oonstitntion, or an im- 
proved moaaxdij. He fiuled of ^aDoral sucowa, of immediate pc^n- 
lari^T from the snperiw sway of unbvorsble mental traits. He was tao 
great auMg iuftrioiB. Heoooldnot 

" Tsadk nan as if be tsni^t tlun sott 
AaA Haagt imkiLOwii pMpOM m tlung* forgot." 
B« ins not eoBtent to cmvinoe — but he must shine, dazzle, overpowOTw 
Hft dcUgfated in panting an instraetive lecture before pftHisment. This 
WM the diief esnse oi his muiy fiulnres, as a parlianuntary ontor. Ho 
vie not ewtent to intareat — but he mnst have admiration. He th««- 
fere Mod to inspire love, and exoited only envy. 

We havo said that be was not ancoessful, in the common acceptation ot 
that term. His inooGsa, howeve^ was of the rarest kind. He oonld 
enHst stddien — bat coold not lead the charge to vit^ry. He foiled to 
etmviet Bastings — but lao English Oovwnor has since dued to reinaok 
Haaliags' poli^. He was not a parliameDtaiy leader against France. 
Yet lua lettos on the Regicide Feaoe^ and his KeflectioDs on thoFrench 
Bevolotion, [ntfiared the people for a relentless war agunst the French. 
B^pu^ed In this ^^t, he was a proteetor of the British Government 
without a enperioi or equal , 

Aa & stalssmin, he lacked the oanstmclive g»iiu that fbnnds empiraa, 
or remodeis them, and also the talent for admiiUHtrataoa. As a ccnsM'- 
vativa, he was the stroi^;est pillar <tf the British Constitution. Fuling 
of general saooan, from bo want ot knowledge, of ability, or of ^ind- 
ple, ha baa attained that higher sncceas, which is seen in mddingthe 
oj^ions ot the people, and m inatnoting thw mien, — in ** moving the 
intellects that move the worid," 
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%l)t mUslon of 0(uncc. 



It wm a Mblime ooncep^u of ttlc Fieneb philwophw that the Uoi- 
TSTM H a tbou^t of God. " Hie eplendor in the gnw, the glory in th* 
flower," iet forth Etemkl l»w, no Ism tluni the perpetual pR^rflBs of the 
•tar*, — while Dinne Benevolenoe Kvea in Man, the «Dd of vhoM bwng 
la bia Haker'i praise. To fiiMll iatelligeDtiy this Ugh dettjny, he ha* 
bem cc»Btinited the "miuiiter and interpreter of nature," gifted with 
reaaoo and a Ion of truth, that he may lean) God from iiabire and bom 
the workinga of hia own mind. In the fint tottering >tep« of homao 
progreie, he learns the sequence of EBect utd Cause, and the waM 
«feoQt him unfolds its myriad rayateriee and Mir-fouDd knowledge givw 
-to him the Arto. These are the fiist frniu of reaeon. UoMtUed wi(h 
Arts be aeeks for law in nature, and adding by obaertatitm and ezperi- 
■mml to the hoarded wealth trf esperienee, he arranjfes aad claMifiea their 
naulta under Empirioal Laws. But be atopa not even here. In the eoo- 
templatjon of blind, unconnected mies which dimly Mem to goran the 
material worid, the light of great priadplea begins to dawn upon him, 
and Law becomes instJuct with Dirine life, all oomprdtending, all pw 
Tading. Then, in the preaence of the Infinite, he reoc^fnizea tb« or^iE 
jnd the nobility of I^ysioal Suenoe. 

Abstract Sdence ia the rtault of the same mental pK^preesion, b^in* 
nisg with the disoorery of simple reaaons and oondnaiono, or the truth* 
of nniretsal oonseiouBneaa, and rising gradu^Iy to the assignment of im> 
mutable laws. Moral Bdenca ia the logical result of i3i. othen, tat it 
derive* its highest aatbority from revelation, and its laws are. divine. 
TbvB all Sdenoa is the inteipretation c^ Eternal Iaw — the result of man's 
contemplation of Nature and at himself. Divine in its migin, it is a 
necessity of the human mind ; it is the avidance of a Creator, and the 
perfection of Sdenoo is the knowledge of Him. 

Tet Science has had bitter antagoniata. The exclosivenesa of power, 
and the pr^ndice that is natural to ignorance, have both denied her 
heavenly mission. The former diuvgards the great truth that from ita 
origin, knowledge ia the heritage of all, while the latter forget* the &ot 
ttiat inveatigation is the only cerUun aaanranee of tmth. The natuial 
tendency c^ the one is to myatidara, dogmatism, and despotism ; that of 
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the other to igaorsDce, supentition, and subservience. Yet has Science 
pursued a calm and gladsome progress tbrongb the realm of hittorj. 
E^pt concealed her in mystic shrines, and astrologers and prophets of 
the Nile-god kept her oradea more sacred than the secrets of the etentat 
pyramids, wrapping round her a veil of mystety which the children ct 
the Kiaraoha dared not lift. Yet the voice of old Egyptian Bcieaoe is 
the only voice of truth and worth that comes to as now from the buried 
grandeur of templed Kam A 1 

The waves of changing dvilizaUon swept td Greece the seed jast gei^ 
minated. The Attic tat was tempeAte, but the soil was not deep and 
strong enough. Ute relics of eldest supers^taoD had not yet been ban- 
i^ed from the popnlu- mind, and the biggest tmths woe yet veiled io 
Sleuainian mystery. More than all else, the fickle temper of the Or«ek 
was ill suited to cahn investigation. It had the love of inquiry withoa) 
the love of truth. It reveled in the intricadea of deputation rather thas 
in the dear sunlight of lubatantlal fact Yet Science did take rooU 
The great mind of Socrates was Greek, thot^h he drank the bemloolc. 

Rome added nothing to the treasures of Sdenca. Her language, Imt 
literatare, her arts, w^ not her own. Eniiched with the' ipoiis ot con- 
quered nadoBs, she could not rise to 

" r^ons mild of calm and sereiie *ir. 

Above die smoke and stir of this dim spot 
IFUcb men call ssrth." 
It hardly reached to the true conception of Art, much lees to the prin^ 
[Je of Sdence. The decline of public morals, more than the living tM^ 
rents of the north, swept away the relics of Roman greatness, and It 
became a problem of the future, whether amid the universal wreck the 
structure of dvilization could rise again. Yet, in cloister and cathedra^ 
the germs of Sdence preserved their innate vitality, and patient thought 
wrought out in secret its cloth of gold. But Ecdeeiastical policy held in 
iron bonds the consdencee and thought of men, and without the gray 
walls of monastic learning, the many could not and would not see th« 
low fiame that bumed like a vestal fire within, casting vague shadows of 
the evils of the time. There were three events that heralded the dawn : 
the Invention of printing, the Eefermation, and the publication of the 
Kovum Organum, — three actors: Guttenburg, Luther, and Bacon. The 
one made knowledge forever free ; the second presented it for the first 
time to the minds of the people, while the last swept away in a day all 
the vestiges of venerable prejudice and of old philosophy. Science at 
last exultod in the air of freedom. 
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Biatoiy shows an inherent power dutt never fiuled in her darkMt 
d&;»— an inflnence ittcKaBing with tho onward course of time. Tho 
twilight of £gypt brightened into the Grecian dajeprtDg, and although 
elonds over^read the dawn, the momiag of the fifteenth century ia faat 
growing iuto the perfect day of modem times. Sdenca liberatea mind 
from its priaottnhouse; ita vital air is freedom. The soeue of its most 
beseScent action must be that state of sodety which baaes the most per- 
fect individnal equality, and the most perfect iadividaal freedom upon 
j«aaon and law. The influence of Sdence may be best considered by an 
analysis of its effects, first, upon the indiridual, and secondly, npon the 
State. 

I. What, then, is the Mission of Sinence to man — to his physical, his 
mental, bis moral nature 1 

Although the Arts are the fint eipresdon of human intellect, the dis- 
covery of Scienoe does not obviate their necessity nor retard tbeir prc^ 
gross. They are like the morning star, deriving their light from an in- 
visible source and heralds <^ its rising. Nor do they pale in the full 
gloiy (^ the risen aun. The Arts are scattered and tangled threads of 
human thought, whidt Boience akne can arrange in order and beauty, 
subduing and harmoni^ng the incongruous colors, making predominant 
the tnie one, and weaving all into the ahiiung woof of classifled develop- 
ment. Art is narrow in its views, — it conceals its processes, — it seeks out 
paitioular, not general ideas — like the Alchemist, it stands on the verge , 
of great discoveries with a vision bonnded by the circle of the aoUial, 
while the tuoad world of the possible, full of beanty and illimitable in 
extent, stretches away beyond. But what was narrow, Boteoce liberal- 
iiM ; what was hidden, it sets forth to the gaze of all men, — it uiges on 
the Art* by giving them an insight into undiscovered realms. The 
highest Art, indeed, is impouible without the inspiration of true Science. 
While time is fleeting, this Art alone is long. 

Thus the Arts become a medium through which Bdenoa conveys its 
btesungs to mankind. It has, indeed, no direct influence upon man's 
physical exiatenca, except through them. Natural Iaw is to him an ab- 
straction until it acts in obedience to his will, and the Arts are bat meth- 
ods of its applicatJon, unconscious though it be, to the useful purposes of 
life. The direct result of this union is primarily to extend man's physical 
resoureea, and thus increase the productiveness of individual industry. 

Productive industry is the raaioqmng of all true national greatness, 
sad the secret of individual well-being. For the necesuty of production, 
althoagh an original penalty of transgression, has been made by divine 
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benerolence the ■pring of tvery bmuta joy, lliia prindple, at fint * 
n«oeni^ of kis plijik^ eutflnee, htdt bim throvj^ i^t hi* rtagea <A 
piognMion from the inventioa of Arts to the disooreiy of Science. It m 
Uie fooBtMn <rf wedtb, the oouditioti of dniication. Th« great problem 
of polidei^ eooDMDj, h how productire indoiby tnsy be b«t protected 
and iitcteMed in its great d^Mitmrata of dbeoTery, apjJieatioD, sad of^ 
n&oa. It » anawered by SeJoice in her exteenon of man'a pbyaioal 
mouroea — fiv whatevw adito to im phyrioal powets4W makes them mote 
effective, adds to the reanlts <tf indiTidnal eSirL Seienoe, through die 
isTOktioBt and the Arts, opeu to man a treaenre-honse of wealth aad 
power ; it gifts him with the strength <^ a thousand giants, jot it wearea 
for him the gossamer web. The spirita of earth, air, aad eea, wait to do 
hit bidding with the delioacy of Ariel and the potent ait of Pio^too. 

But beeidee this direct additim to his powers, Sctenoe aids faira indt 
lectlf hy her lu-ecepts of economy. She teadiet faim the ralite of power, 
and its frugal use ; — he leariii from her the prinmple of division ot labor, . 
and tite lonate worth of ererTthing in nature^ Isdnttrj gains effeetiro- 
nets as well as power. Yet, again, inor c aeed reaouroee exwt a reflex in* 
dnence npon mind, ^ich, in torn, lepays the d^ with new diaoovery 
and nobler invention. Ihus Boienee and the Arts are firilowing each 
other in perpetual round, distribntiiig ud equaliiing the gifts of [«o- 
duotWe industry. 

' Iha inflnenee of Bcieooe upon m^s physteal eohdiliint, nay be briefly 
stated as oonniting in the ■ubetitotion of intelligence iot the exenose of 
bmte Ebroe. By this etandard we may estimate the progress of dnlisa- 
tion in uiy age or M>y land. Human progresa b^na with the mere 
exercise of inatinot npon the physical nature ; it advances as intaltigeoce 
&kda out Arbi, aioertains laws, and anbatitntea the inventive t^mng of 
the mind for the ezerti<Hi of human tabor. In history we see its efiects 
In the diminished respect paid to phjMoal prowess, in the more eomfJete 
combination of theory with pnctioe, and in the advancing reapectability 
of the Arts. 

That all this bring* with it an amelioration of man's physical condi- 
tion and an increase of individual hapiweac, is but a deduction, whose 
trnth we feel in duly fife. The increaee of rational powN is evw a 
delighL To the foot man H gives the peacefid hours *^ the dosing day 
and short times of tabor. It fpv» bim the oomf<MU of the wealthy wiUi- 
ont tiieir "carking cares." It enlarges and refines the pleasures of the 
rich, while to pow and rich aUke, it gives the crown (rf soverdgnty over 
all material things. 
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The real improrcinwit of the pbTsical alwRyt oonducee to mentftl 
ftdraoceiiiMit. The mjatariooa ooniieetioii of mind «nd body n iMme the 
kaa certain. The Mvage of the PaoiSc muet learn the Arti of civiliu- 
tioD before he can attain its mrat«i or moral derelopment There » no 
view more narrow than that which oowiidwB pbyncal utjoyment as rela- 
ted only tp the things of seme. Yet Science aerie a nt^er infiuence 
upon man. It affecU that within him which i* peculiar and immortal. 
Let lu consider briefly its rela^ne to Beaton and to Faith- 

The conditions of the hig^eat develc^meDt of the reason, are knowl- 
edge of the existence of laws and wa honest spirit of invmtigation. The 
first is wanting in the infancy of society. It oomes only when the dii- 
eorery (4 Empirical laws intimatca to man the existence of higher, though 
hidden principles. This knowledge leads him to wider gener^iu^on and 
.a stricter logic Thoa broader inveetigation inspires a genuine lore of 
tmtb and a free spirit of inqniry. It tears reinontelessly from the inmost 
■uctnary of the soul til the delusive phantaues of prejudice and sopeiy 
stition. It is an alembic whence evaporate unworthy and untmtbfid 
ideas. Physical Science appliee the fire of past discovery — Abatraot 
Science ^ves v^;orand analytic power. The chains of impulse fall away 
and reason acquires a confidence in its own powers and the sure hope of 
[irogress. Nor is this all Science gifia it with the &culty of speoala- 
timi — it not only reasons from effeel to cause, but it boldly assigns causes 
and traces apparent effects. Theory is reduced to the certainty of law, 
and law is i>eeB everywhen in the minutest processes of nature or of 
inind. 

Of no small unportance must be considered that intellectual pleasure 
which arises from the contemplation of the sublime and the infinite, from 
the ennobling inspiration of nature's teachings, from the just conception 
of univwsal law. From this fount have dmnk the wise and truly great 
of all the ages, — from this fount, he that will drink shall taste that 
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As physical cnltore conduces to mental development, so does the im- 
provement of the individual mind tend to awaken the ini»al powers. 
True philosophy cannot rest content with the comprehension of univer- 
sal law. It sees here only the imsf^ oi an archetype, the efiect of a 
great, first cause; it sees His attributes in the creation of nature Mid of 
mind, and in proporlicm to the vastuees of its researches does it attain a 
proper conception of a Creator and of its radons to him. 

The connection of Bdeooe with religion, Imparts a grace and digui^ 
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to both. To Sdeaoo it g;i*« dirine unction ; to religion » conception <^ 
a future atftte and the just intorpretation of reretsUoa. All truth indeed 
is tin, and the d&y ie past when apparent discrepant i> thought the sub- 
veruon of either. They, who, m the rock-ribbed earth are aeeUng a 
refutatioD of the word of Qod, will aeek in rain. Great mind* hare 
Mme^mes bowed to prejudice and superstition, er«n when in the dim 
distaocea of Astronomic vision they fancied they heard the muuc of the 
spheres. But to the calm and truthful spirit, they are 
" Forerar udging; m they Mae, 
"The hknd that mada US li dlTine.'" 

II. The influence of Science upon the physical condition and the men- 
tal and moral Unities of the individual, is but amplified in the aggr^a- 
tion of the state. If there be truth in the republican maxim, that the 
state exists primarily in and through the individual, and that bis intelli- 
gence and morality k the surest pledge of its progress and perpetuity. 
Science surely is one of its great divinitiee. She watches over ita well- 
being as from the Acropolis, the azure-eyed goddess guarded the marta 
of Athens and the &r JBge^n. It equalines, enlightens, harmonizes. 
It diffiusee a respect for law, and preserves that jnst observance of social 
and moral relations, without which the state cannot exist. 

The influence of Science on national progress and prosperity, may b« , 
conudered as resulting munly from the rednction of all things to prind- 
plee. History has Icrft its accumulated experience to us, and a divine 
revdatiou teaches us to draw from it its proper leesons. Reasou arranges 
. its results and derives tberelroirf the great principles of moral and politi- 
cal Science. As in all other channels of human investigation, there have 
been diose whose deductions have proved but the dreamy, illogical phan- 
tasies of the bnun, »o there have been those who have ruled states by 
arbitrary power, disregarding what the past offered of sound philosophy. 
But the voice of the Historic muse, echoing through the solemn aisles of 
time, tells each, that for states as wall as individuals, there are lam 
higher than human passion or caprice, and that to them are annexed in* 
evitable penalties. To the scientific arrangement and diffusion of theae 
prindples, modem times owe all their advances in national justice and 
intemationid comi^. 

The effect of this universal redaction of things and relations to fixed 
principles, may be seen in the increase and due distribution of property, 
edited mainly through the discovery of the laws of production and 
their application to the useful Arts. While knowledge increases tho 
wants of society, it provides also the means of supplying them. While 
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It adds to tho amount of neoewsry Ubor, it AuniBhw induoements to the 
laborer. It not onl; augmenti the number of those engaged in usefiil 
iadiuby, but it maikea skiUful and mighty each indindual arm. It givM 
•cope to erery talent, — it preaetita the indt«ments of competition, — it 
requitw, Abore idl things, intelligence. Ihe increaM and equaJizaUon of 
property ia ita legitimate rwnlt. 

Bnt a grander influesoe ia exerted in the inoreasa and diSunon of 
Imoirledge. Aa intelligence ia neceeaary to indiridual advancement, lo 
ja it the snreat pillar of the itate, Sdeace in ita exf^orationa of ths 
onknown ia adding oeaaeleaaly to the aequiaitiona of the put. The pn> 
gteae of human knowledge is conditioned on human effort, and tha ana- 
ceaa of eSbrt on the effi<aene7 of means. It therefore becomea a mattec 
of «lta] importance to the state dial the anm of experimental beta and 
the niunber of individual obaerrerB be inraeased. Upon thia propoaition 
haa been baaed die aid of all enlightened goremments to the prosecution 
of Sdesce. But irbile they have added to tiie sum of human knowl> 
edge and riveted the bands of intelligence and morality which hM 
together the diveiae elements of the state, they have been anbeerving 
tb«r own national weU-being. Hey have found Aatronomy and Hydro* 
atatics the baua of naval strength; they have made all the natural fotoea 
anbeervient to national progreaa, opraiing the porta of Ohinese asaa and 
(arcling the pole with the smohe.of steamships. Than this there is no 
tmw national greatness. 

From the increase and eqnaliza^n of property and the advance of 
national intelligence, arises the eatablisbment and. mdntenauce of just, 
social, and moral relations, and their reductJon to fixed prindplea. The 
Science and Arts of the Orient, brought by the enraptured Cmsaden in 
ships of Venice to the unlettered Franks, were not only the primary 
canae of the establishment of free dties and the overthrow of fend^ 
tyranny, but it made freemen of serfs, and led to the authority of just 
and eqoal laws. And modem philos<^hy, systematiziDg the teachings 
of innate consciousness, asoertaining the relations of various action to 
Society and to Ood, has made a Scienoe of Morals, Pditica, and Law. 

Nor aia the relations of nation to nation beyond its scope. Sdence 
haa applied prindples to the settlement of international disputes and 
diplomacy in its best sense owes to it its being. It haa perfected the 
Arts of war, nntil war is disastrous to the victor. It haa extended the 
intricacy of commercial relations, until national contceta are. opposed to 
agricultural, inventive, mechanic^ interests. More than all else, it has 
raised up a moral sentiment and a Christian benevolence whi<^ will one 
day make war impoasiUe. 
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Sueh ii Ui6 legitimate infitieiicA of Scneoov direedy and proximately 
tn every state of soraety. Her heareiily Hgfat Bht»ie not in elder days, 
becsoM tbe autagonistie elemento of mind had not yol yielded to her 
mi^t. Became tjie march of ideas has aw^ them away forever, ber 
pn^reaa in Uiia new world of her dneovery is asssred. Here are all tha 
conditions of nnprecedenled derelopment Weahii and civilization dif- 
fiue the taste and the opportunity. Institntiona for its advanoaiaent sndi 
as dd philosophers never dreamed of, the preservation of aocarata data, 
and the perfection of observation and tbe meohanic Arte, all asust heri 
The wondrons disooveriee of modem timee are her possession forever. 
Yet we have a surer trost in tbst adentifio ardor which shall make atl 
Ibat Is fait bnt a dream of that which is to be. , 

The spirit of true Science is cosmopolitan. It realises tbe beabty 
of the minute as veB as of die grand. It sees no limit to tnveetigotion, 
save the infinite, and no tenn bat in death. In the Naming of Aretie 
ce, or in tbs damp of the dungeon, it can prove itself a martyr for its 

flH^! 

Welcome, then, Science t to thy watch and ward over the western 
-world, the new-bom child of timel Warm in the sunlight of thy prea- 
eooe its seeds of troth and freedt^ now fall to bunting I CHve to it as 
thy baptismal gift, those 

" — ^^^ tbat wske 
To psriBh— nsTsrl 
Wtuoli ntithar liitUamMi nor Hiad eadssvor. 

Nor num, nor boy. 
Nor slLthat b at etimily with joy 
Can utterly sbolUh or dwtroyl" 
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Jlje Skating Jairg. 

Itta wM evin, and tli* oanldlia durtyiigs nniat glimmcrt Iowa 

On Um tvwen o' CwtU a;iiisr, rilvw'd iri' DcMBbw*! aaaw; 

And a miUion froitla bnUyknUa ^ivkilt on iU'a kaflnH TjtiM, 

And tb« wintcF-wynd went lobbin' thro' iU'b pandjM o' piiM*; 

Bntt« more btatitaouB than the anowt, mod mon spotlMce thou the Boowe, 

Gadn' Irom the tdrrit-windowe Bate the bonnie yoiugA Jeuiot, 

Ghudii' bran th* torrit-windoire toVrd the Uike of Dnnoch-TeBn. 

Ik the centre of a deep forest, not tar from the old CaledonUn Bolder, 
«WB7 from ttie winds, and out of sight of the cueteei traTsler, lay a 
flharming little lake, like a naiad in 'the anns of Silraniu. 

Ita aaiTfux was always composed, so that as often as winter came tutd 
the fi^t crept over it, the beautiful water sdSened without a rippte, and 
hardened like a sheet of steel. Aa nught be snppoaed, this afiarded an 
irresistible temptation to ikaten, and on many a day of the long winten 
the lads and yoang men woold come alone or together from the thinly* 
peopled neighborhood aronnd, and ply their excitjog pastime till tha 
gtnng down of the sun. Among them a handsome student named Vfia- 
nifred was sometimes seen to visit the lake, and a meriy time he alwaya 
had of it, too, whether by himself or with a gang. Kone of all the strip- 
lings who skated Unnocb-Veau could lead a swtftor nee or «i>g a j<dGer 
stnig than he. 

At a distance of some half-a-doEen furlongs from this lake stood an old 
easUe, which superstitJoa had invested with a great many ghostly t«r- 
fon. An ancient and mysterious baron lived in it with his only daugh* 
ter Jeanot, over whom he was said to exerciBe the most tyrannical sor- 
Yeillanee. 

One evening, aooording to the M ballad quoted above, as Winnifred 
was returning from the lake with his "skaitynge geare" in his hand and 
a " merris ballad" in hie month, Jeanot threw open tha casement of her - 
dumber and signaled .to him to come up to the csstle-wall. 

Filled with pleasant wcwder at the sight of so fair a lady in so dreaded 
a {dace, he was soarcdy conscious of what he did as he mechsnicall/' 
oiMyed her aiiinm<His, and stood still beneath her window. 

In a low tone the strange maiden then told him why she called him ; 
gave him the sb(»t and bitter story of her life beneath the tyranny of 
ber btber ; and sided by promising to meet the young student that 
night, while the old baron slept, and skate the laka of Unnodi-Yeaa witb 
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him by moonlighL A wooden cross was tbeir trystiDg-place, by a spring 
at die meeting of three ways, where frian often stopped to reAwh them- 
■elres; and nt the appointed time Winnifred repaired to the spot, and 
found hia dark-eyed adventuress there. Sho «m« a doak of enuine, and 
earned in ber hud a pur of tiny skates, with blades of beautilbny- 
gnven sword-eteel, jeweled Uiougs, and a biry bell tinkling vldiiD the 
tooKM^il of each runner. 

The moon was high in the east, over the parapets of Clymar Casde. 
Jeanot turned her back upon it, and bade the student come away. They 
had no sooner reached their place of destination tbaa 

* " Spriglitlie spBli (bs msfdnaimc fras. 

■ Taka these skaits, goda WioDifrid, and deniie binds then on for me.' 
{ And hebounde them fasts and festlie all aroDiide her pretty feete; 

And ahe dott her dsppitt ermine, with sn srtleiM imjle and aweete, 
' And ahe stode in tartan tnniek, tartau trome, end forre ohapean, 

Ctwtil Otymar's skaitiug fisry, on the luke of ITnnooh-VssiL 

Theo she waited until Winnifrid had equipped himself, and waving her 
acarf at him in defiance, bade him kiss her when he caught her. 

Nothing loth to run for so rare a boon, Winnifrid darted forward to 
seize the eccenbic beauty in his arms, but she was already far out of his 
reach and scudding over the ice like a young Camilla. 

' ?arre soroste Uiat loy wood-laiks raag hsr fljin' £asUn' stasis, 
And the ahoares laughed bsoke the merrie eehoe of bis folloiriDga heek: 

. And forever atrsniiglis ohjmiiig Ibro' tha roekes and neighboring delle% 
Nearer, yonder, Taller, faynter atrook the maydsnne'a eandsUe-belles. 

Vtn half an hour the excited student chased her, and as often as be 
approached to capture his prize, ahe would elude his grasp and shy away 
from hfm as if she had been a shadow. At length be cornered her in a 
secluded cove, and thought himself sure of her. She smiled, beckoned 
him with her hand, threw kisses at bim, and used all sorts of sweet, pro- 
Toking arts to allure him on, but stilt kept out of his way. The ic« 
grew Uiin and creaked beneath hia feet, but be would uot heed it. Closer 
■nd closer be pressed his pursuit There was no way of escape for hia 
beautifhl quarry, and he would soon possess ber. He was mistaken. 
Just as be was about to spring upon her with open arms, she started 
suddenly aside towards a breathlngbole that parted the thin ice near (be 
shore for dx yards, and cleared the space at a siugle bound I The eon. 
founded student gazed in speechless surprise after his fiiir little fhistratM*, 
but he dared Hot follow her. 
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* * Q«lUnte tho' b« vm Mid banld, 

^nd he pBn>«d avb jle t« iratch liar thro' the moouljte ctare and oanld, 
And ha uv h«T -wBive b«r kershisC Mid be aave the gage sbe threwe, 
.And hahearde ber skaite-belli jingle brre and Eartber wbare she ItaiTB. 

And the merry laugh that she sent ringing through the tur at his per- 
pleiitj soon converted his aarprise into chsgrin. Turning towards the 
oenter of the lake agun, he picked up the glove which Jeanot had flung 
away, and renewed the chase. Hour after hour pursuing, preventing, 
croseing and cornering, Winnifrid followed After that incomprehenuble 
girl; and hour aAer hour, retreating, douhting, cirding and eluding, she 
kept him on the lake till after midnight, when he gave over the struggle, 
' irom fotigue Kud vexation. Her laugh rang gaily as she came and sat 
dovD by his side, and bade him, in a sportive manner, to looeen her 
akfttea. The young student stooped and undid the marvelous playthings, 
and held them before bis eyes with as much wondering curiouty as if 
tliey had been the winged sandals of Hermes. Jeanot uttered and looked 
her thanks, and they both took their way towards the wooden cross. 
Arrived at thia trys^ng-place, the maiden appointed another meating 
Uiere with Winnifrid on the following night, and disappeared ; leaving 
the romantio boy completely bewildered and bewitched. 

He came the nest night, and the Skating Fafiy of Clymar Castle led 
him Another wearisome and fruitless chase of three hours over Loch- 
Unuoch-Veau. The next night and the next he met the mysterious 
mud again, and each time she grew more bewitching, and eaoh time he 
came nearer winning the promised kiss. As his admiration of Jeanot 
increased, he grew reooodled to his ill-eacoess and fascinated to the moon- 
light sport. He could give no reasons, yet he loved it, wearying as it 
iraa. There are always reasons enough in such casen, and obvious ones, 
too; bat what young man, under a spelt like Winnifrid's, was ever able 
to give them t 

The old ballad hints at a few of them with great simpUdty— - 
' * For be likit paaiinge well, 

To porane tbatte witcbyoge maydsnna wi' the tinklin' padall ball ; 

And to beare her happy langbtar and bar wildlyo-warbl'd aonge, 

And to gaw upon her wynsome ahape, and tye bar londaJl thonge. 

On the SKb night the youthful skaters were uncommonly nimble, and 
nearly matched. In their reckless career they swept into that perilous 
cove again, and agwa Winnifrid penned up bb lovely prey. She made 
an attempt to tveak away as b^ore, but the impetuous student was de- 
twmiDed thia time to secure her. A« she sprang to otosb the vent in the 
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Ice, he darted After her, oUsped her tigbtly in bii unu, and the; uak 

unshriren to a watery tomb. 

And full manj « fallowin' vjnter vftd tiie votid'iTnge p«aMiitei g«« 

lliro' tbsfoTeatth&tteobaearelieelrolatii^D Lo«h-Uniii>ch-T«fti] ; 

Aad whan wynda uid atreuiH grewe lylenU on tHa movBtayna and Ott 

And Qi« Itdke and eutille sleapit tnantl'd alle inue taoouyc Kolde, 
Oft« they'd TDv thsy beards the dlstante droamie muijck glance alonga 
Of ■ maydenna't happy Unghter and her vyldlie-warbl'd *onge 
W the fayate and Awie echo Uag'ryDge Inae Qxn naighb'rynge dellea 
Of a •fcaitar'i riDgynge iron and thine magidc taadall belle. 
And a nuhjDfe a* of raeera Mem«d to« traee thetn, toe and froe, 
O'er the laike, like epryghtiet apeedjnge, Vinnifrid and lotte Jeanot 
" And fnUa many a foUonrtn' vyntar ebattarynga aid and vither'd eroaa 
Wad bee liatynge wjtba fonda horronr toward thawoodlanndalle alone, . 
Fi«qnmit« as the eanldUe-ilantyage innaat glynuner glinted Iowa 
On tlie toVra o'Oaatil Clymar, ailver'd wi' December** tnowe, 
And the froetye gems inne mylliona spaiUIt on ittee leafleaae Tynaa, 
And th» wynter-wynde want eobbyn' thro" ittea paradyae of pynea, 
Hntt'rynge ofto tbh monrnftill ito^, and wi* glarin' eya-ball* aaya, 
Stitl thay baarda him atta the gtoamin' &rynga iippa tJie woodlsnde vaya 
Winnifrid aneatha tba eaatll, tTollynga «nt« hi* woutad lay*. 
And from onte that tonit-wyndewe, aallin' tenderlie and lowe, 
Caatil Claymai's Skaitynge Farie, baantifulie bntta losta Jeanob 
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Aticnt, blood-thiraty raiopyre I go mti the g^ave-yard etona : 

Begona tbon weetern tyrant from thy fonr la(^«d throne. 

Nor dare itiialt rep^^aani with tneb aa jnatitiitl<»— 

An intermittent inanlt to every eonatitatiiw. 

How o(t thy band hath ihaken me at dewy btc and morn, 

Aa in the griddles iron grip aacenda the parching com ; 

OhI dUlocata my bonaa nu more upon thine icy rack. 

Kor send Siberian ehiTeringi to gallop down my back, 

Nor force my teeth irhm br^ht Hay momi are garlanded by Flora, 

To ebattar all tba tnnaa of wo airwiged A la Pandora. 

Te ahadea of ahaUng Harry Gill, I aympathize with yon ; 
WItat time, the barley rick behind, old Ooodiy met thy *jaw. 
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Add UiTCw aloft hw boiiy b*iid« like Agn* iBuniktod, 

Aad pNjed for BOm« peeulin chilli m VordtvortiihMreUtad, 

And tb«a tlioy pilid the bUnk«t« oa lik« monnti^M ^reat or grmUt, 

Which onlj made her «old«r grow lik* wm« rafrigerfttor, 

Till Hop* cimitutttd suicide oppraued to anffocatioD, 

And groaning lila refased to bear the ponderoni gniTitation. 

In vain do modenk Gllla enaj at aome proph«tic tvitehing, 
TofomaUanlnt iliisldagMnit that daii m namb and Titahing; 
A« «old M if It vare the one that Death took from hi* qaiTW 
And (hook when o'er the Uzar-beda he had that dreadfol ibiTer, 
Soon a> they feel the fresziDg etroke, la I thej are ihDddariDg, shaking, 
Dtmib-fonDdedJerkiag, Jostling, GOnTulsing. qiuTaring, qnaking. 
TlUareiyfainilty and limb are abirering la sedition, 
^d the eadaTeroni imteb l>«a«am« St. Vitiu apparition. 

Thon bins and bony cannibal, go dine vith Death at home, 

Bnt neTcr near njr bed or board forarer dare to come 

And take thj ahoUgognea, and galla, and qninina by tha puncheon ; 

Oh, take thy hops and horrore all for seasoning to thy Inncheon, 

And if I can bnt scare thee vlth this tintinaabnlnm, 

A* OiMMeks aoara tha loenat ptagnai with aoond of kettle dram, 

Pll bUsa tha tiraa I iwtda tki* riiym* in aati-blUlan* bUss to e»m*. 



a Cettn; Um tl]e tOtst InMcs. 

nJkif Xtu^Mt fiiAapfiw. — Sonur. 
Anything — Skatttpean. 

OxAR OLD Uasa : — When yen hsve been ill a goodly portion of 
your college life, and your {Ayaiciui itt last urges a voyage *t sea, as 
die only probable alternative to a hrnagt acrow the 8^, you dedde 
vilbottt limitation in &vor of the fonner ; and fesolve to accompKnh a 
loi^ delayed purpose of a jonmey to the tropicB ; (and how Rhould you 
go but in one of the many admirable veasela of those most generous 
Md gentlemanly men, the Messrs. Trowbridge !) Immediately you b^n 
to ti^ an interest in the " Shipping iDtelligence," with eipedal refer- 
•nee to the oolumn of " diatters ;" and experieacw'a grim eatis&otion in 
tbislciiig how anxioosly your friends wilt peruse that same ccJnmii when 
^ou are gone. Anally your preparsdons are complete, and you run 
A« gauntlet of toewelis, with more expedition than eonn^ : aronding 
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Miok u you cao, bMuuiM 4^ tbcar tra^o and ovMpowwvig iaflnenoe, 
firat eiGited by the admintion — long since pamed away— which you 
(noe felt for that final adieu iti die " Fire Worshipers :" 
" He preu«d her huid — that lingering praw 

Of bKDdi whiali for tb« lut time wver ; 

Of hearti whoaa palis «f happin«t», 

When that hold break*, U dead for «Ter." 

From the moment of aetting g«l, you hare reeolved to conform your- 
ieU| aa &i aa possible, to the maunen of seafaring life, and iheiefbre 
don the wide troirsera, the pea-coat, the slouched hat, with which you 
had provided yourself, with thd two-fold view of securing your own 
oomfoit, and of establishing yourself on a common footing and s^pB- 
thy with the sailors, of whom you purpose to ao^uire all poaaible infor- 
mation conGeming nautical afiaira. You forthwith begin a promenade 
on the " quarter" with the captain, (a whole-souled, happy man, whom 
to your utter amazement you would sometimes discover in violent and 
apparently disastrous cachinations at a joke or pun he had perpetrated 
a week before, and which, if you were to die the death of a traitor, yov 
could not now recall,) in order to get yonr sea-1^ on. You are anc- 
eeeding well ; and off Hontauk, tLe outermost and latest point of your 
native land which your eye shall aee, you be^n to quote that splendid 
"adieu" of Childe Harold, when suddenly the swell of the Atlantic, 
deep, and strong, and Holemn, strikes you. In whatever sentiment you 
might be disposed nt this moment to indulge — and the occasion is r^lete > 
with it, conudering the associations which hallow the ocean, the distance 
to which you are traveling, and the 1^ no means remote poenlMlity of 
your returning no more — it all vanishes in an instant, as you recover 
yourself I^ the shrouds, and stand amased at the insufficienoy of your 
navipititoi. From this hour you are an altered man : but the process 
of this new esperienoe, how it ste^s upon you, like a " gossamer line of 
cloud aiding itself through the tur ;" how it deepens, from a li^t dis- 
aness, to a perfect midnight of awAil and sullen nausea ; how the cap- 
bun says you '^^;in to look like a whitened sepulchre, and you feet aa 
thou^ already foil of. dead men's bones I To describe all this I ^all 
make no attempt : the immortal " Yellow plush" has left nothing to be 
accomplished in this regard, until some new idiosyncrasy, some nymphs 
elepay, nU gmmit, skpll manifest itself in the physical constitution, ot ' 
<dn minds of mei. 

In the morning you awake a little improved in your condition, bid 
are imtaediately salttt«d by the " ahi|HmeIl," — a vile commti^liiig of 
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ter hem tbe rapes; noziotu odors from the hoU, snd 6>HlrtAil exWttiotw 
from an andent msttrass beneath you, — and immediately you bnryyonr 
luad in a friendly qnilt you brought £rom college ; not beoanse yon 
lUok it deaner than other things about you, — unfortunately you knoir 
it cannot be, — but then itt peculiarities, whateror they may be, are all 
fawiiliar to you, and ererything else ia strange. At length, regaiBisg 
«oarage, yon venture to dreu ; and of a sudden, with a boot in either 
hand, are pitched thiongb your state-room door, and under the table, to 
the great contusion of a chest of crackers, and finally yon bring up, in 
a very " shipwrecked condition," under the legs of a modest and retir- 
ing chair. In a little time, however, no matter hew desperate may have 
been your case, your equanimity of body and mind is restored, and you 
begin in earnest the pleasures of ocean life. 

It may be, at times, you hunger for more dainties than your t^tle 
aSorda : but you recall how Wordsworth wrote of " plain living and 
b^ thinking," and are content To-night, perhaps, yon long for some 
of the old fiwniliar &ces, but then recurs the cciuciousnesa of your far 
separation from the interests which in their presence distracted you, and 
yon feel dtat for a time, at least, it is better to be where yon have " no- 
fears to beat away, no strife to heal." You dreaded the monotony of a 
long royage at sea, but find relief in an unexpected quarter ; in the nn- 
usual contraction of your immediate Hympathies, which, 1^ neceasu^ 
oonsequenoes, act with unusual power, revealiiig features of interest, in 
oaees wbii^ you had tlionght altogether indifferent or lepuluve to you. 
It is thus» because you take a personal interest in the narrators, that 
you eome to regard the tales of the forecastle, tbe most delightful in the 
world ; beudee, there are new objects of interest constantly arising. 
Now a distant sail will esdte the liveliest emotions, ezhilaradng or de- 
pressing yon, as she nears or departs from yonr course ; or the fragment 
of a wreck aroose all those Bpeculations, of whidi Irving has so truth- 
fully written. Now a weuied bird will settie on the mast, and gladden 
you by & song ; or an angry dolphin strike the treacherous bait, and 
make you forget his ^^ny by Uie shadows of rwibow oolorii^ in 
- which he ihronds his struggle of death. Now a whale disports lumself 
hi unooutfa gambols by the vessel's side ; or rages i n impotent fury, from 
Ibe torture of the subtle " killer." 

Indcfwndent of these, there are two unfMling ■»urce8 of pleasure. lb 
the clouds of tbe tjopios, whatever one may have found to admire in 
those of otlier dimes, there is a world of new and dauling glories con- 
stantly opening to tlie eye. Ilieir superior beauty is, I think, owing to 
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d)6 rival clsims of these authors, makiiig a deciflioii nnbeiatBtitigty in 
&vor of th0 fonner. No doubt yon find matj thingi in the prcvifling' 
tone of bin Mntiment to regret ; for though there is, in nearlj all Yas 
works, A csndid confession of selfishnees as the idea to be wrought out, 
jM thitre is too much parade of it, almost pride in it: too much satis- 
fiiction in, at least resignation to, the st^te of things " as we find 
them." There should nndoobtedlj be more frequent glimpses Into the 
Infinite poenbililiea of human goodness ; more revelations of sacred and 
cfl^ent vlrtne ; more enconragement to its humble and faithful exer- 
tnne. Few works are altogether cold and gloomy : they must have many 
K ray of sunshine lighting through the land, and warming the frozen 
turf here and there, or we write black marks against them. Tou some- 
times doubt whether he Is capable of the highest art, that which grounds 
lU upon noblest, endearing purposes, and arms us agunst evil, by re- 
vealing through character the very heroism of poiiibU virtue, and the 
high tragedy of Buffering and of sin. We tend irresistibly to folly, es- 
pecially to ^hionable folly, unless its fearful morale be plainly eshibited 
hi conjunction with it ; and since a book is of necessity a teacher, if it 
speak slightingly or toleratingly, if it do not speak reprebendingly of 
evil simply " because it eiists," it no longer miniHters to holiness. It is 
true the pages of Dickens do not reveal those self-same faults, but 
fitnlts of a still worse tendency : &ults which beget in the reader's 
mind a feeling o( insecurity, of suspicion that he is to be entrapped 
into an emotion nnder a &lse pretense. He is unquestionably a great 
painter : he is both Raphael and Hogarth ; but there is this trick in all 
his art, that he copies from the Bistdne Chapel and from Punch, and 
writes underneath men or women, as the case may be. Before these 
creations of genius we &n down in excess of emotion, but when its fer- 
vor is passed away, we rue in the punful consciousness that our sympa- 
thies have been exhausted by idolatries and caricatures. Thus it falls 
out; diat when challenged by the humbler features of human natur^ 
they no longer answer to the call. Utey have been debauched, and 
■atoral stimulants will move them no more. But, despite his feults, 
Thackeray's emotions, — and I must close this ^Miode witli a word, — 
are always genuine, his characters truthful, and in his literary execution, 
as in almost ererytiiing else, he is the prince of modem novelists. 

At last, on the morning of the eighteenth d^ out, you are aroused 
t^ the shrill cry of "Jand ho I" and there itHes, away to the southwest, 
to your inexperienced eye only a low line of cloud. In a few hours, as 
you approat^ it, you discover that the Islmd, (Barbadoes,) which is 
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01^ modentel;^ elersted, rinng in any single point no more than eleven 
hundred feet, is completely studded with enonnous wind-milU, — con- 
nected with tbe Migtr-houseB — which give it a frightened loolc, as 
thot^h forever 01; the " yui vive" for Filibnsten. Bnt you think, as 
yo« acan the tenible breakers, (upon whi<di many a poor ship has gone 
to [Meces, Bome for insurance, some, let tu hope, because they could not 
help it,) which foam and thnnder on the northern and eastern eouts^ 
that they are a better defense than tower or mortar. As you lie at 
anchor, the trees, the fruits, the low square-roofed houses, all remind 
yon that this is a foragn land. Fasung up the Karanage in your boat* 
yon an abaolntely alanned at the swann upon awann of negroes, their 
hideous oul«iiee, and their unaccountable actions. Hey are out- 
n^eoualy impudent, it is true, eternally advandug their freedom as an 
excuse for all sorts of outlawry ; but your fear passes away in a day or 
two. You find Bridgetown, the capital, a composition of narrow streets, 
with no sidewalks, forever hnrrying into each other at the most 
astonishing angles ; aud of ill-favored bouses which have been gradually 
fidling down dnce somewhere about A. D. 1600. Among a great many 
oonvenienoes which you will not find there, you will, to your great 
delight, find a restaurant, called the " Ice Establishment," under the 
proprietorship of a Bostonian, whose accommodations are very nearly 
equal to any in the States. As you ride about the island, you will be 
perpetually amazed at the denseness of the population, which exceeds 
that of any other equal area of country in the known world. If your 
horse makes an nnluoky turn at any point in the road, no matter where, 
you are sure to run over three men and a boy, to say nothing of huts, 
and other hanimals, (Euglish Island.) But you will be compelled to 
confess, especially if yon pass over them by moonlight, that the roads 
ate absolutely incomparable. They are made of a pounded white stone, 
laid on little by little for many years back, so that under the influence 
lA run and sun, they are become hard and polished, and gleam in tiie 
night like lines of ulver. You remark that the honsra have no carpels, 
nor the windows any glass ; nor, indeed, any provision againet the cold, 
save an exteriw blind, (tbe upper half of which opens vertically, the 
lower portions laterally,) but you learn that this moat delightful climate 
only raoges between 72° and 80°, and think, with a shudder, of the tre- 
moidous snow-etorm you left ra^png in the States. Of au evening you 
make a visit to a "boiling house," in which the roaring fires, the seething 
eauldfons of syrup, and their exhalations, the bnght eyes, and sweet 
anging of the negroes, together form a pleasing incident. Without a 
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doubt, you an inrited into hh mannon by tlie hospitable |^uitw, wul 
while yon are engaged in animated conTersation on the abotitim o^ 
alavery,— (it is a &ct for our wriouB oonuderstion, that the emandpation 
of 1884 wa> attended with no difficultieB, and that the ptmntera, ahnort 
to a man, avow a hearty preference for the exiiting itate of thingi ; and 
an unaaawerable argament againat those who affirm the abolition to 
have greatly imporerished the lelaoda, tliat their products and trade are 
uonstantly increadiig. But these are luffident matter for another 
artiul«,) — yon hear a acream from the lady of Hie home, and nuh to 
the spot, where, upon the very threshold of the open bed-room door, 
amid the children's noisy, but no doubt fervent "thanks to Oodr* 
'' tlkanks to God T the planter suooeeds in killing an enormous oenti- 
pedo. This very agreeable little episode, by immediately tnuaforming 
each separate boatretrap into a centipede of more than cffdinary dimen- 
^ons, at which, ever and anon you clutch with serene countenance, but 
palpitatiiig heart, serves very effectually to heighten the interest of the 
evening. Before you go, you arc invited to make your choice between 
" Whistle Jack," " Tom o' the tnb," " Boiling houae bob," etc, all 
oomponnds of some sort of liquor, with hot syrup, e^a, Ac Kow, 
Maga, you and I are strictly, devoutly "temperance;" but if ever, and 
whenever " boiling-house bub" shall be set before us, let us ask no ques- 
tions for conscience' sake, and, in short, drink ; the laws of hospitality^ 
and the fact of its being the best concoction in all this world — folio voet, 
Msga, — demand the sacrifice. But your limits are nearly exhausted, 
and I must omit many things I had niahed to record of this Island, in 
which, on tie whole, your stay will be delightful : especially so, if you 
are fi»tunaf« enough to experience the attentions of any one, who i* 
able and willing to point out its beauties to you ; so fortunate was I ; 
and the recollections I entertain of the home and hospitalities of 
Winston J. Trowbridge, Esq., are among the most delightful of my life 
hitherto. 

Of tbe residence of thisgentlenian,itisBcarce)ypraisedisproportio&e(l 
to its merits, to say it is the perfection of situation commanding the 
perfection of landscape. A sharp turn and a circling road bring yon up 
the considerable elevation on which it stands. Passing louod a center- 
bed of flowers, you find yourself underneath one -of those wide tessella- 
^ ted poidies — extending on diree rides — which were ori^ated in Switzer- 
land, for the purpose of commanding the whole of scenery, any part of 
which was too precious to be lost To the east, from it yon look aiwuf 
vpon tiie Reaming bills which skirt the vall^ of St Oeorge ; toward 
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tlw BOttb, th« dtj, the tjAtmM rendmcM of the Goremor uid Lord 
Kibop, and tlM bunuki an is range ; while away to th« weat, beyond 
deap nndnla^iu in th« land, and down a vast grtea oonoan, lie 
the open ooean, and the tropical BonMts 1 Near at hand, the taal^ onW 
koiue*; the old well, down whloh the atone goes deeper than theeonnd 
comea bai^ ; the quaint litde nook, with the jar of porona atonat 
throog^i which the water filters; the aloiang banks, wiih their deep 
■)ud« of M^Bge, lime, and evergreen, and bamboo ; all (heae are held 
in eternal revaraion of memory. The internal arraBgementa are, <]f 
eonne, Mored from the pen ; but if yon should be ao fortnnate n 
to learn them, it will be by an experience which will most deeply obU- 
gBte yoa to («ke, whose rare beauty and aooomplishmenta are itill grato- 
ftil thonea to many a circle in the City of Elma. But in takii^ leave, 
bow (hall I speak of her, 

•■ who fiU'd the rur 

With gladueu and iDTolnntary longa 1" 

Uttte Mary ; dear little " Ben," whoee puzdee set me uttMiy distracted 
and whose mile charmed me into reason, — 

" LoTing iha is, and trsotsbU, thon^ wild ; 
And InnoMace hath priTilaga in h«r 
To digni^ srah lo«k* and laughing tyta ; 
Andfeati of cnnaiag; ." 

But in a few years I shall have passed from her remembrance ; toA 
that day, though every heart shall 

" DeTOts a wraath to her. 
That day, (for com* it will,) that day. 



Bnt in tiiis delightful place, eminent among others, not mwe fi^ itsiur- 
pasui^ beauty than the graces which preude over it, I may not Ibgw. 
Farewell, Hags, and now Ho I for Trinidad. m. 
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il)c flcremong of Social Intercourse. 

Thb fMKng of UDNBtniat U etMntial to bocUI eDJoyment. It ii tlt« 
fittMt condition of mind for a free md &VOTable attentnce of oar feel- 
ings. Nntainutlly Mtnftted by the deeire of pleating and free from 
any rotraioiDg inflaenoe, oar naUve and common lentimenta apoii 
taneously appear; moreover the mind, although not thorouglily 
arouaed, is finely animated and enlirened, while the teelinga and 
paaaioD tbus set at liberty are niually tempered witb cheerfulness. 
Hence in thii state they are flowing and easy, and the ezprowions of them 
clothed with Uiat rimfdicity and nnooncem so necMsary to agreeable 
intercourse. Indeed this is a truth of wide application. It holds ^ik^ 
in the phjrrical and social world, and our feelings can no more flow with 
ease and fbllneM when confined by unnecessary and unaconitomed rule^. 
Uian tbe body can appear widi grace and proportion, when encnmberttd 
with its appareL Nor is tliis all : whatever can so assuage and eqntUize 
the feelings of its sutjed, hns a strong influence upon tbose of others. 
Freedom has always a charm, unconcern is essential in pleasing ; and 
that imperturbable coolness — a calm serenity of disposition — is one of 
the rarest attainments in social life. 

Yet this condition is not one of alisolute unrestraint — it is limited by 
c«rta)u others, Indeed, from the nature of things it could not be other- 
wise. Fortunately, howerer, those that are necessary here coincide with 
onr own inclinations, and in nowise diminish our natural and salutary 
liberties. A careful obeervance of the feelings of others recommends itself 
to all, for it is condition of mutual enjoyment. Unwarrantable familiarity 
is always (dt, and at the point where it begins tsteem and friendship 
dal« their decay. Our native good-breeding, of whi^ no 6ne is entirely 
destitute, readily poiula out their line of demarcation, a due d^;ree of 
ceremony preserrea it, and sodal attainment is seen in the eye that 
is quick to detect it, and the sensibility susceptible of its emalleat in- 
fringement 

Thus, the condition of mind beat ad^tted to the highest sod^ pleas- 
ure, b not one of high-wrought feeling and passion, when the intellect 
is in a glow of ezdtement, and the reason and understanding are thor- 
oughly aronsed; but when t^y are barely awakened, anffidently ao to 
give moderaUon to the waywardness of the lesser faculties, Mid to temper 
all with modesty and decorum. It is, as it were, the night time of life, 
when the active and WOTking poweta are at rest, and the noisy and tur- 
TOL. XII. 15 
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bulent faculties hkve been quieted — wlien those of a shy nnd it^ore un- 
obtnistre nature venture out to indulge in simpler aporta and to play in 
OpeD fields. 

To preserve this oonditioa is tbe purpose and boast of ceremoay, and 
thna in our aodal natures it claims to derive its origin. It consists in 
thoM outward forms of civility which have grown oot of social inter- 
coune itaeli^ and are known to elevate ite character- Its uae is to 
quicken and foster the more seneilive and kindly feelings, and to pre- 
serve inviolate thc»e delicate chords and tendrils of sympathy which are 
ever reaching out from our social natures to entwine themselves in the 
sympathy of others. 

It thus operates in two ways ; by sheltering the feelings of othen 
from any rudeness or wound, it gives frankness and interest to their 
mannwB, and makes them more agreeable companions, and by receiving 
them with attention and care, it makes them stronger and more endur- 
ing friends. Again, by habituating our own thoughts and actions to 
their appropriate expressions, the liability to fall into trifiing and vul- 
garity is removed, and that statelinass and self-possession necwsary to a 
hig^ and well defined character is jireserved. 

Seldom does It happen that pure and uninterrupted friendship exists 
between those who are continually bantering with each other's faults, and 
Uaghing at each other's blunders. Not that there is anything intrinsic- 
ally vidoos' in this practice, but in these mutual rallyingi it is a chanoe 
)f some violence is nut done to the feelings, or some acddental hit given 
to the pride. Nothing la considered of greater importeaee, or more 
rigorously maintained than the fediog of honor and the good opinion of 
OUT fellows ; and as the refleetJoue oonUined in these carelees sallies — their 
patronizing tone — are inatantty thought to lower ua in their estimatioD, 
no (we can long fiiUy enjoy the society of those who are oonstantly 
indnlging in tiiem. Hence it is, that vrits and punsters, although oflen 
envied and admired at a distance, are usually feared and avdded. It is 
only by a nice use of judgment, accompanied with an unquesdonable 
motive and a fund of good humor, that these strokes of wit and pleas- 
antry, however agreeable to others, are ever entirely relished or fo^ven 
by ourselves. 

Bnl while this is true of ceremony in tJie intercourse of individu^and 
friends, especially is it so in mixed companies. It here becomes an enlarg- 
ed and liberal princii^e, and harmonizes all widtio the reach of its influmce. 
The great man divested of hu gown and the ways of the doeet, is re- 
freshed by the buoyuicy and playfulneaa of the social circle, while at the 
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taioe tim« faa ia ananilMtrMBBed by too gmA familiarity, and n not loadwl 
with inBMwnt attention. So he who, feetiag his own iDferiority axpecU 
no eojoyment in hit sodetjr, is snrprised and delighted to find him ap- 
parently leveled to hU own capacitjes, tJhat he is thinking liie own 
thought* and participating in hw own pleastires. 

It ia ceremony alone, when mutually and rociprocally maintained, 
thitt can gpre that assarance and complacency to erery indiridual of a 
company, by which he inaenubly mingle* in and becomes a part, juid bv 
which the evenness and symmetry of an entertainment is preserved. 

Very different from this, although dten confounded with it, is ita 
ooanterfirit — atiquet^ As iu derivation signifies, it consists in a set of 
forms and artiScial contrivances, entirely disconnected and foreign 
to oar social make, and in nowise necessary to subetantial enjojrment. 
While the fbrmer is grounded in our social natures, and springs from a 
princt{de of humanity, the latter is the spurious of^pring of a morbid 
and proBoriptive aristocracy. 

Addison somewhere contrasts the style of Homer, Vii^, and MUtoo, 
wiUi the epi^iframs of Martial or the poems of Cowley, and says, "that 
notiiing shows tlie inherent simjiJicity of the one above that of the other, 
than that the first pleases all kinds of palates, while the latter only such 
as have formed a wrong artiScial taste upon little ftuioiful authors.'' 
Fre<nsely the same difference exists between ceremony and etiquette. 
An outward appearance of good nature and cheerfulness, united with a 
due d^ree of attention and gentiemanly diSerence for the feelings of 
others, charms the man of plain common sense equally with the one of 
cultivation and refinement Whereas, the arbitrary mies, the tickets, 
cards, and fiippery of etiquette, irksome to every plain man, are only 
kqit up in artifidal life, and only relished by an a£fected and artificial 
taste. 

Very an^ogous to the difierence between ceremony and etiquette is 
the difierenoe between natural and artificial music. The natural har- 
mony of a nation, says Addison, " the songs and ballads handed down 
from fatiier to son, which are the delight of the common people, cannot 
fail to please every ear that ia not unqualified for the entertainment 
by afiisctation or ignoraoce. The old song <^ Chevy-chase is the 
lavorite ballad of the common people of England, and Ben Jonson used 
to say be had rather have been the author of it than of all his worin. 
And the reason is plain, because the same paintings of nature which 
recommend them to the ordinary reader, will appear heautifiil to tiie 
moat refined." What ia true ^ music, architecture and painting, aa well 
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M of poetry and orabirj, apr^ies eqiutUy to ceremony aod etiqaette. 
" They Kte to derive their Iftwa and rules from the general sense and 
taste of mankind, and not frtHn the principlea <rf then arta tbenwelvea." 
Hence it is that ceremony, as it derires its origin in our sodal natures, 
n observed more or less by all classes and conditions of mvt, while eti- 
i}aett«, ariginating in a few aristocratic baulies, is ooofined to th«r im- 
m«disU predncta, where it is formed and matured. 

Something further may be learned of the nature and um of ceremony, 
by ccmsidering it iit its various applioaUons to the deferent stales of 
society ; but more effectually is it ascertained by viewing it in a great 
variety of limes and places. In this way its aspect becomes varied and 
manifold. We see it in all ages and countries, and in every locality, its 
peculiar local forms. Among rude and unorganized people, where agri' 
culture and the care of flocks are the principal empluymenta, and society 
is composed of sportsmen and warrion, it is to be traced chiefiy in 
capitals and courts ; further on, it takes a definite form in the rite* of 
relipon and the families of soveiwgns ; but when man &)ally tarns to 
the pleasures of social life, and conversation hecomei the popular amuse- 
ment, it gradually insinuates itself into their habits and manners, and 
increasee in its application as sonety advances. It is fitted for a higher 
order of civilization — when these natural and rural putsnits give way to 
the more artificial pleasures of society. Hence it has ever been the 
constant otHupanion of kings. 

It is also observable, that it has always kept pace with the im-. 
provements in dress, furniture, and equipage — partly from the increasing 
rafinemetit in taste, and partly ttom the prindpa) of contrast A man 
with a homely phrase in his mouth is well dressed to no purpose ; on the 
contrary, he is more an object of ridionle, inasmuch as he is rendered 
coDspcnoua So when the " single dress of a woman of quality v the 
product of an hundred climatee," taste has become equally nic« and 
fastidious, and conversa^on will be equally versatile and showy- 

But scarcely anything can better show the influence it has upon us, 
although imperceptibly, than the part it is made to perfbrm it the 
plays of Shakespeare ; to a common eye it is the chief guide in the esti- 
iBotion of character, and the perpetual standard of reference for the sym- 
ttuttj of the parts. It doe^ not, indeed, help out his nice delineations in 
character, or improve his masterly touches in human nature, but by ibi 
uae the gradations are foraaed, and the outlines of the play more vividly 
impressed. It apprizes us of the approach of a king or the [ 
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» down, M readily m if we mw the ra^ue of tfa« sm, or bewd Um low 
nilgaiity of tbe otiier. 

Moi-eorer, it oanitot escape ue that oeremoDj ii the i^ipn^riate draM 
for th« coDTenAtion aod interoouneof exaltod eharaeten. Indeed, lo 
impoaing is its appearance, and so powerfbl ii it« infioenoe upon all 
claaaea, and every rank, Uiat it baa ever been made to nbseiTe tbe par* 
posea of untntion. In tbe blaionry of the Vatican iti oomtptioii is for- 
gotten. Tbe aplender of tbe throne has shed around it an almoal na- 
ftpproachable majeaty, while the pageantry and display obsflrred in the 
inauguratioo of Sorerwgns, tiie magnifioence of lereen, and reception 
of Priooes alike attest ita significance. Ceremony ia the genins of tbe 
Catholic religion, and it i« the rampart behind which royalty has erer 
intreocbed ttarif. Remored fu away from the people, and viewed at 
K diatance, men are magnified into the vicegerents of heaven, and the 
blood Uiat ixmrses their veins is thought to be roya) and sacred. 

If when carried to «ach extremes it has tuoh an irresistible influence, 
what can it not do ia its simpUdty, when brought down to our capa- 
cities and natures, and applied to tbe delightful and manly pleaiures of 
conversation ! If it can give lustre to tJie papal power, what can it not 
do to strengUien and embellish our social natures f 

Whatever may be sud of etiquette, a degree of ceremony is india- 
pensable. It h the best assurance of social happineas, and the safest 
pledge of domestio peace. Where law cannot reach, and delicacy forbids 
r^nke, ceremony is the i»Iy corrective; It also heightens the charm 
of conversation, and while it improves our social nature, increases our self- 
reepect by clothing our intercourse with dignity. 



Bnlxtttift. 

B«staa ille qui pra«ul oegotila, etn. — Uoback. 
Solitad* is BOnHtiDieB bait tocietj. — Hilton. 

Trbrb is no doubt that man \» a Hocial being, trite ns the truth may 
be, dependent on his fellow man for a great amount of tbe happineea 
which he derives from this wodd, and receiving a great addition to his 
happiness in another wDrld from the society of other Uest spirits like 
himself. This tendency to lusociatiMi ts manifested more in man tiutn 
in any other being of tbe animal creation, becauae be is endowed with a 
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rational nMara, capable of affording him the highest pteMure, or of re- 
ducing him to the deepest mieery, and he depends on others for all the - 
amenities whieb make life ^jeeable, as well as for those supplioa of 
tMxmtj which make it tolerable. Bnt, although according to all tba 
principles of phiksopfay aod the manifeat indlcatiops of nature, we were 
intended freely to communicate with one another, and long continued 
withdrawal from society usually results in the ab^ement, if not in die 
entire destruction of onr happiness, still there are cirennutances tmdei 
which most persons feel that perfect solitude is prodnedre of more real 
and substantial sattrfaction, and more essential advant^^ than the 
aooiety of their best friends. It is our present purpose to enumerate some 
of ila pleasures and adrant^es. 

One great source of pleasure evidently condste in absence from the 
annoyancsK to which any one of delicate sensibilitieg or good prindplee 
is subjected, if he mingleB much with the world. We cannot pass a day 
in the ordinary transaction of business, without meeting with innumera- 
ble instances of impertinence, abuse, or fraud, so that Byron has weH ' 
said, 

■ • » ■ Society, whiob should create 

Kindneu, destroys what little wa had got 

To twl for aona is th« true soaisl art 

Of the world's stoios— men without heart. 

If this be tme, it may well be a matter of some doubt, whether atiy 
good man is not better pleased with solitude than with society, when he 
considers merely the immediate effect on bis own mind ; when he has 
r^^ard to the good which he may do, or to the happiness which he may 
be tie means of communicating to others, this will of course modify his 
deaire (or solitnde, according aa bis sense of duty may dictate. There is 
anotlier source of pleasure in solitary contemplation of the beauties of 
nature, for the celebration of which poets have put forth the highest 
efforts of their genius. The pleasnie derived from the majesty, grandeur, 
and beauty of natural objects, is entirely marred by the presence of 
another, unless that other can enter fully into the sentiments of our own 
•onl ; and when we reflect, how few there are who can sympathize with 
us in all our feelings, we shall recognize in general the superior pleasure 
of being alone. For this reason, too, when we are in deep sorrow, there 
is a kind of pleasure in retiring where no impertinent curiosity or officious 
ribrta at conaolaUon on the part of othere may seek to pry into the 
came of our grief, or may jar upon our overburdened nature, but where 
w« may commune alone with our own heart 
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But we will Bot encroach so much upon th« Uiilit» of poetrjr as to 
axpsti&te farther upon tlua brauoh of the subject, although it is capable 
of opeaing to us many other wwces of ddight. There are luoral aud 
intellectual advantages, to be obtained from solitude, of far greater im- 
.portance than any pleasures of ease or imagination. It offers an oppat- 
tuflitj for the inoreaae of knowledge, both practical and speculative. 
There is a widely prevalent impreaeion, that we shall add greatly to (»ir 
Uock of knowledge by frequenting the aociety of great and learned men> 
This might be true, if great and learned men were in the haMt of talk- 
ing as they write ; but how little this is the &ot, any one of ordinvy 
observation can readily see. Great men in society become the slaves, 
and conform to the practices of society, and if any one attempts to in- 
troduce into coQveisation, in select circles, as they are cfdied, the discus- 
sion of some great [Mrinoiple, or some other similar subject, worthy of ow 
earnest atteution, " «nnuf" is depicted upon the countenances of most of 
those present ; his conversation is voted arrant pedantry, and be is con- 
sidered to be decidedly wantang In the graces of politeness. The 
weather, the last novel, the ueit play, the ball at which all the "eA'Cc" 
were present, the probable Spring fashions, the aspect of the political 
horizon, and such like, are the topics which engross the principal atten- 
tion of almost every circle, so that there is actually more real profit to be 
derived from a private conversation with an illiterate but intelligent 
mechanic, than from that of most learned men in general society. In 
this view of the matter, it is not strange that solitude offers great induce- 
ments to the scholar. It is here, that by means of books he is brought 
into real contact with great minds, and that through nature he can come 
into communion with the Infinite Intelligence. 

"The man to solitude accnitomcd long 
Peroeives in ererytliinK that lives a tongue. 
Not aaimaU alone, bnt slirubs anil trees, 
Have speeoli for Iiim, naH underetoad with ease." 

From both these sources he may discover innumerable schemes of 
wisdom, and elaborate many systems of truth concerning the structora of 
the physical and mental world, of which he may make prac^l ap|dica- 
tion f<H- the good of mankind. 

But then is a sUU higher advantage in solitude than that which it 
affords for the acquisition of mere woridly wisdom. It is evident that 
contemplation ou religious subjects is one of its Intimate results. Nature, 
too, is vocal with the praises of the Deity, and no one whose heart is 
tuned to any kind of harmouy with her music, can &il to be deeply 
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aad Bolemnly haprewed with U>a eziil«D««, <pover, and goodnen of God, 
aAw meditating upon Hia wo^. The wtcieata showed their appreeis- 
tioB of this biith, by pUdng their temples in grovea Mid solitary places, 
thinking' that the rites of their religion would be performed with far more 
devotion, when the worshipws were removed from the distraetions inci- 
dent upon the more frequented hatiiits of men. It is to be rc^^retted th«t 
w« do not pay greater attMition to the same principle in the locMion of 
our own houses of worship. Again, a man of a sensitive Mid generous 
nMure is placed under peculiar diffiouldes in regard to doing what h« 
thinks to be ri^t in matters of every day life. 

• • * "The world's a Bohool 

Of wrong, and whst profioients aworm around I 

Ve mQ>t,iliiita(e, or dia^>prove ; 

Mutt lut M their aceoinpIi«««, or tan," 

so that to Buch a nature the world presenta but tittle which is attractive. 
Such a man, knowing that he must sacrifice dther hU peace or hia inno- 
cence, finds relief otdy in soUtnde. ISucb stress is laid upon the duty, 
incumbent on every one, to do as much good as he can in the world, and 
those hermits are blamed, who sbnt Uiemaelves up in convents, or retire 
to BoJitary places to spend their lives. , But if they interfere in no respect 
with the rights of otbers by dieir retirement, we may perhaps be justified 
in believing, that they can do more good by their occstiond appearance 
among men, than they would do by continual residence with them, 
exposed to temptations by which they might be corrupted, and lose all 
thur good influenoe. 

It ia ofVen objected that separation of ourselves Avm society is selfish 
and unphitanthropic. But even if we throw out of view the benevolent 
deeds for which solitude may prepare us, and r^ard it as indulged in 
prindpally for our own gratification, it may stilt be doubted whetlier 
there is more real selfiehneas in the desire to be alone, than exists in tbe 
hearts of those who are the moat active members of society. In sodety 
we wear, as it were, a mask. Not only those who play the hypocrite, 
but all, often nnooneciously, adapt themselves to the conventionalities of 
social life, and veil their selfishness under the guise of a desire for the 
good of others. It is in solitude alone that we are oursdves, that we 
allow full ^a,j to our nature, and it ia not improbable that there have 
frequently been more efibrta put forth in solitude for the trne interests nf 
humanity, than the most fiunous phiiaothropiat ever dreamed of. 

But while we laud the pleasurea and advantages of sditude, we must 
»ot fi^jftt, that it ia not every man who is adapted to indulge in it with 
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■■fel^ for long leuona. If ooe is not «zdteil to dvap atxidj, Mther of 
natnre, of the ucnmntftted msH of vrudom which books sfiord, or of his 
own mind, hnt piseoa hu time in listlsRsneis or mere revery, be cannot use 
■oiiCnde aright, and may, vith propriety, he called sejfirii and foolish, if 
be do iodalge in it. Agun, if one hare upon his mind the ctnubioiw- 
neea i^ some great wrong committed, unrepeated of, «id unatoned for, 
the lerrota of remorse will deprive him of all pleasure tiwa eolitiade. 
But theefl oircnmitanees do not detract from the argument for Ha ntihtf 
to persons of well balBnc«d mind and clear conscience. 
Hon ahalt VMp in solitodfl, than ilialt pray in toMnie, 
"Diait dialt dng for joy of faaart and praiie the gfio at •olitnd* ; 
Pan oa, pan on 1 — for this is the path of wisdom, 
Ood make the* protper on thy way I I loan thea well with (olitndt. 



Ifottonal 0onss. 

FiXLlvo must hare ezpression, Iluman nature is not strong enough 
to oouceid ita deepest emotions. These demand ntterance. When 
snodtered diey prey npon the heart and undermine all true happiness. 
So depMident is man upon his fellow — eo powerfol is the social element 
in his bosom, that intandiange of thought ia absolutely necessary to 
peace of mind. If sorrow afflicts na, we find a relief io speaking of it 
to others, Theii sympathy takes away half the intennty of our suffer- 
ing. When we experience entotions of joy, these, too, are h^ghtened 
by communication with our friends. The first promptings of a joyous 
heart is to share ita pleasures. It is the nature of all deep feeling to 
embody itaelf in language. And the stronger the feeling, the bolder 
will be the worda which ezpreae IL Nothing is more commonly ob- 
aerred than tiiat paaaion vents itself in pointed phrases and strildng 
metaphors. Its aqtresMon, therefhre, will generally be poetic 

Accordingly we find that the earliest literary productions of every 
Bstion are those of the bard. Then humanily is unfettered by the 
■hackles of dTili£ati(Mi. The passions are strong and ungovernable. 
Han is swayed by his feelings. Beason, whose proper development 
belongs to a riper oirilizadon, has not yet assumed its control At such 
a period, when the affections are superior to tfaejudgment,»ndtfae emo- 
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twnn never aobjeotod to nstxaint, a tong is in tiis mouUi t)t erwy num. 
National mdody, then, is tite embodiment of aatioaai feelioff. 

Tiaa melody is always ohsracterized by a tone of triumph. Nor 
oonld anything be more natural. The lan|fDage of song la, for tlie moat 
part, joyoiu. Dirges, to be sure, are ning, and soldiers beat dkeir tnn£- 
fled dmms. But the outburst of sad thought is not generally sad 
UMinc. Grief manifests itself by tears and sobs, or a, silence, to which 
tears and sobs would bring r^ef. It is only when the sishool-boj is 
pleased, that he whistles, or warbles liis boyish notes. Ilie hwd-work- 
ing laborer sings — not, however, to complain of his tri^ but to dissipate 
his sadness by the ountstion of joyous emotion. Nadon^ melody, 
therefore, is an embodiment of the nation's yoyows/irftw^. 

But when a whole country rejoices, there must be some very potent 
influence at work in its midst That for which it sighs, that for which 
it fights, that for which all its institutions are established, is Liberty. 
It is only, when it is animated by a strong denre to obtain this boon, 
or is actually engaged in procnring it, or is already glorying in its pos- 
session, that a people sings. National melody expresses the nation's 
love of Liberty. 

Viewed as an embodiment of feeling, it becomes an important study 
to the historian. History, in general, exhibits the progress of institu' 
tioDB. It shows us bow a peo;^le's mind is developed and readies afi«r 
the faif^er grades in social and civil adrancement. It reooTds gceat 
deeds and great battles. But seldom csn it delineate to us, with $iith-- 
fulnesB, the workings of the national heart. These can be learned best 
by studying the eoi^ of the land, lb* historian narrates events with 
the cold eye d a philosopher. He views them with reference to iSitar 
causes and effects — with refer«ice to the quota which th^ have «on- 
trfbuted to a growing civilization. But in a country's ballade we hear 
it speaking (rf its own deeds, and to the description there is given all 
the coloring of excited feeling. 

It is for this reason that these songs are such an element of power. 
It has been said that he who makes them can control the popular mind 
&r more easily than he who makes the laws. Ihe latter appeals to 
reason, the former to passion, which, when untutored, is stronger than 
reason. It is evident, also, that tiiey can be made dangerous instni- 
m«it8 where the long enjoyment of civil privilegee has not rendered Iha 
people enlin^teaed and capable of governing themselves. From their 
very nature we infer this truth ; for fbeling is their characteristic, aod 
feelii^ is always an unsafe guide. No greater cruelties have been c«n- 
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mittod than tfaosa of whii^ a French mob haa be«n gtrilty, while iutoxi 
cat«d with the inapiration of die MarsfflUefl Hymn. At bottom it may > 
have been animated by a desire for liberty. But it wm a ragiie, half- 
formed deeire, hafiiig no d^nite end in view. Thoo^ liable, however, 
to be used ao aa to be detrimental, they do yet accompUab, in many in- 
atanoee, what ia for thehest intereeta of a country. 

Viewed, also, as an embodiment of joyout feeling, popular melody ia 
an interesting study for t^tehiatoriiui. In tracing the growth c^snpires 
there is much that is disheartening. We aee Humanity sink beneath 
the galling ^eota of bad government. The progreee of the world is the 
history of a heart-rending struggle against tyranny. Bot when we look 
among the nations and gather together their baHods, the darkness is 
illumined. These are gleams of joy in the midst of despondency. They 
are the evidence, that man- hopes even when all around him seems to he 
lost. The songs of centuries ago, expressing, as they did, the determi- 
iM)tM»u cf mankind, were the harbingers of a brighter day. 

The uses which they serve in the cause of tnman advancement, are 
very important. There are periods when, among a people, the object 
of universal dewre is liberty. Some new infringement of its rights has 
aroused the nation, and all its energies are about to be directed to the 
attainment of one end. In every bosom there ia intense feeling. All 
have a deep longing for something, and a deep hatted of sometliing. 
These emotions demand expresaon. Hen the bard, himself animated 
with the enthusiasm of the whole, becomes the oi^an of the whole. 
He embodies in words what the nation desires to speak out, but cannot. 
His song, like tiie eruption of a volcano, is the out-burating of long 
pentup sentiment. Its power is immense. It inspires the people, and, 
under its guidance, their labors are lightened. In war muaio often- 
timea suppUes the place of courage. The sound of fife and drum make* 
many a coward brave. So in great crises the influence of song is to 
■ urge the people to noble action. At such times the songster is more 
powerful than the orator. Or rather, if the exertions of the latter be- 
gin the movement, those of the former, by the sweet cordial which they 
administer, enable it to be carried througlu The one makes the warrior 
shoulder his musket, the other nerves his arm, while he uses it 

But these ballads continue to have an influence long after the open- 
ing struggle has passed. Even after the nation has become fixed in the 
highest principles of civilization, aAer it has grown old in refinement 
and the blesungs of liberty, they stilt inspire feelings of joy. The use 
whioti they now serve, however, is of a difierant character. Formerly 
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they were neoewaiy. 'Without their iiupiratioo the nation may not 
have been able to beat up under its difficultiea. Now it reouTB to them 
as to a pleaeant pastime. The individual, when harassed by the cares 
of life, resorts to music for amusement. So a people^ whose gorero- 
ment is beyond the reach of tyranny, turns with pleaauie to the songs 
of its earlier history. A study of them increases the lore, which is 
home to the oivH privileges, at present enjoyed. But their iofluenoe 
can, hy no means, be so general or so powerfol as at first. 

Viewed as indications of an affec^an. for liberty, they reveal to the 
histi»iau the important fact, that those countries which have ei^oyed the 
most freedom, abound most in popular melody. Ilie Sajton race, both 
in the earlier and more modern periods of its growth, is remarkable for 
its noble songe and inspiring ballads — the Saxon race whose dukraote- 
ristic feature is the principle of individual independence. 

£jU<XAUK. 



Memorabilia IJalenaia. 



DiKn, in New Haven, on Saturday afternoon, Feb. I6th, Howakd H. 
Wbitb, of New Haven, a member of the Freshman Class in Yale 
College. 

At a meeting of his classmates, held Feb. 18th, the following Pream- 
ble and Beaolutions were unanimously adopted : 
TChebub, wt hsTs beau callsd by a viaitation of >n inflnitely wise PravideaM, 

to moora the death of our friend and elaaimate, Howard 3. White, therefore, 

Relolvfd, That we have been deprived of one muoh beloved and eateemed for 
hia fraal end manly dispositioD, bii modeet beariog and pi«ty, whoaa momory 
■we will ever afreotionatoly ohetiih. 

Bttolved, That we do deeply ajmpathize with the fHeadg of our deceased - 
oUumate, aad yetrtgofoe with them in the conaolation, that osr commoa toes is 
hii eternal gun. 

Resolved, That from respect to bii memory, we wear the customary badge of 
mourning for thirty days; and that a Committee of dx be depated to accom' 
pnny the remainn to their interment nt Danbnry. 

' Retnhed, That copies of these Kesolntions be troDsmitted to the relatives of. 
tliA deceased, to the New Haven ond Danbnry prau, and Tale Lit. Magazine. 
EtJoaNE Shite, 
Charles B. Wnntss, 
JosuB E, KiTTianKH, 

WlLLUM K. H4U, 

WlUUM Bahoeb, 
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LISONIA BISHOP PRIZE DEBATE, 
Wednttiap, Jan. \Olh, tSOA. 
Vmpiret. — ProfMior D«D)ion 01mg|«d, Dr. Worthington Hooker, Hod. H«nry 
K Pock. 
He folloiring PriisB were awarded : 

lUPritii, J. Garrard, of theSophomora Clasa. 
l4l Prai, G. F. RobertooD. of the Freahman CAaaa. 
id Prim, K Oamngton, of the FreaUlnaii Claai. 
SdPrixe, E. Seymour, of the Sophomore Claw. 

BROTHERS' PRIZE DEBATE, 

SOFHOHOBK CtiU, January 9th, 18S3. 

lTmpiTei.—Uon. T. B. OaboTDe, Hon. H. R Harrison, Rev. L W. Bacon. 

. Ill FrUe, F, A. Noble, 

„^ „ . I T. M. Adams, 

id Priit i 

"* ^^"' 1 K G. Scott. 

FuaQMAM Ouss, January 12lh. 18G6. 

UmpiTe».~HoD. Henry Dntton, Prof. J. D. Dana, Prof. J. A. Porter. 

Ut Prite, G. H. Coffey. 

id Prize, D. a HaoDabe. 

idPrixe, W. Fletcher. 



SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 

a, held Dec 13th, IBOS, the foUowtog Offinera 



PratUktU. 
OhaunceyM. Depew, Charles T. Catlin, 

VUe-Fri^dmt. ' 

John M. Brown, Edward P. NetOeton. 

BicTitaT]/. 
A.T. Gait. L. N. Bradner. 

Vitt-Sicrttary. 
N. Smith, M. H. OreeDWood. 



€iritor'8 ^obU. 

W'ell, gentle Reader, the month ao oalnmniated in atandkrd lerM la upon m, 
•ad via answer ita call to renewed editorial dnty, with the moat ready olnority. 
We grasp our pan and proceed to take a aurrey of things in general. The eon- 
greuianal fry we discover to be indkilging in daily broils over the atew of new 
territory polltiei. The cabinet steadily assarts ita dignity and that of tbia 
" UMveraal Yankee nation," and recommends a sea-Toyoge to the aatnta rvpn- 
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